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Summer School for Junior Spacemen 


Space study has replaced baseball. swimming, tennis, and 
other recreational activities as the favorite summer pas- 
time of several hundred Pittsburgh youngsters in the 8-to- 
14 age group. The boys and girls are voluntarily curtailing 
their participation in sports so that they can attend classes 
in astronautical at the summer 
year-round Junior Space Academy in the Buhl Planetarium 
and Institute of Popular Science. The academy is said 


science session of the 


to be the first school in the U.S.—and perhaps in the world 
—to offer a variety of courses in astronautical science 
to pre-high school students. Such subjects as astronomy, 
rocketry, space travel. general science. space mathematics. 
telescope-making. and physics are taught to the space- 
minded Pennsylvania youngsters. The program for junior 
astronauts began in the fall of 1957. when two Saturday 
classes in astronomy and space travel were filled to over- 
flowing. In the spring of 1958. additional Saturday classes 
were opened. but there just wasn’t enough room to handle 
all the budding rocketeers. So the summer academy was 
instituted in 1958. It was immediately successful. with more 
than 600 students on Most 
classes meet one hour a week for 10 weeks. A few meet an 
hour and a half a week. Students. who may elect more than 
one course if they desire. are placed in classes according to 
age groups (8-10 and 11-14). Tuition is $10 for the first 
course, and $6 for each additional course. (Many Pitts- 
burgh-area PTA and civic organizations award Space 


hand to learn about space. 


Academy scholarships to outstanding students.) The tuition 
fee also entitles the student to tickets to the planetarium’s 
summer sky shows, a pass to the “Space Congress” held on 
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the last Saturday of the summer session, tickets to lectures 
given especially for academy students by outstanding 
scientists in the Pittsburgh area every Saturday morning 
during the summer, and library privileges. The Allegheny 
Branch of the Carnegie Library, located across the street 
from the planetarium, has accumulated a large stock of 
astronomy and space books, and has established a “Space 
Cadets’ Corner”—a newly decorated, well-lighted room— 
for academy students doing research or in-library reading. 
Although instructors will make individual arrangements 
with boys or girls who miss a class because of vacation 
trips, many a Pittsburgh family vacation has been post- 
poned or canceled because a youngster didn’t want to miss 
a class. Some of the students have even turned down 
opportunities for an exciting summer at camp in favor 
of attending classes. The Space Congress on the final Satur- 
day of the term climaxes the academy’s summer session. At 
the Congress, student groups present research papers be- 
fore an audience of parents and friends, selected students 
are awarded scholarships for the fall series of classes, var- 
ious class groups display projects they have built, grad- 
uates are presented with diplomas, and a speech is given 
by a nationally prominent space authority. So that a mother 
will have an opportunity to keep informed on what her 
future space traveler is talking about at the dinner table, 
the academy offers a “Stars and Space Special”—for 
mothers only. This is a once-a-week survey course in which 
the instructor takes the mothers on an informal trip to 
outer space and introduces them to astronomy, space travel, 
rockets, planets, and familiar stars and constellations. 


Instructor James Mullaney illustrates lesson in advanced telescope theory class, a prerequisite to the academy’s popular course in telescope-making. 





Many advanced students, like Michael Rodgers (left) enjoy building 
their own telescopes. Here, he is helped by instructor Mullaney. 


Standing before model of Palomar Homemade rocket made by Jim 
Observatory telescope, youth- Sims (left) in rocketry course 
ful astronaut Kenneth Kobus prompts propellant discussion 
thinks about wonders of space. by Jim and Jeffrey Robin. 


Looking through powerful telescope is fascinating 
experience for Leonard Romutis. Students have 
opportunity to use well-equipped laboratory. 
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At a police station, Green and Detroit po- 
lice lieutenant Wayne Preston study 
a citizen’s complaint about pheasant 
being shot out of season and within 
city limits. All tips are checked out. 


Fisherman Fred Jabara shows off morn- 
ing’s catch in nearby Lake St. Clair. 
Green smiles approval after finding all 
fish are legal size. Anglers appreciate 
the game warden’s pleasant manner. 
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Trap set in garden of an estate to snare 
pheasant accused of eating valuable 
plants is inspected and approved by 
the game warden, much to the satisfac- 
tion of gardener Alexander Patterson. 
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Making routine call at one of Detroit's 
numerous wholesale fish markets, 
Green reassures Morris Kirschner that 
his newly purchased supply of fish 
meets weight and length requirements. 


Big- City 
Game Warden 


Covering a big-city beat may seem to be a soft, out-of-character 
assignment for a conservation officer, but for Robert C. Green, a 
Detroit-based game warden for the State of Michigan, it is prob- 
ably the busiest conservation job in the state. When Green was 
transferred to the motor city from a rural post, he was greatly 
surprised by the range of his duties. In an area where skyscrapers 
have replaced towering trees, and sidewalks cover the good earth, 
Green found that fish and game are plentiful. For example, the 
Detroit River has as great a variety of fish—pike, perch, walleye, 
bass, sheepshead, and smelt—as any other waterway in Michigan; 
mink and muskrat may be found all along the Rouge River in the 
outskirts of the city, and colonies of woodchuck, raccoon, and 
pheasant thrive in suburban brush piles. On occasion, deer swim 
across the Detroit River from Canada, and a coyote and a fox have 
been spotted in wooded areas in outlying communities. As a result, 
Green spends some of his time protecting humans from animals— 
and animals from humans! The game warden frequently speaks be- 
fore school and civic groups on the importance of conservation in the 
state, and he sees to it that Detroit's newspapers and radio and 
TV stations have a steady flow of conservation education material 
on hand. Another job that Keeps him busy is the issuance of per- 
mits for the breeding and ownership of game animals—deer, skunk, 
raccoon—within city limits; he is also required to make frequent 
checks to see that these animals are kept in a safe, humane manner. 
Surprisingly, one of Green’s principal duties is to nab Detroiters 
reported for poaching in outstate fields and forests. Quite a few 
violators with a deer tied on their car or with pheasant in their 
trunk have arrived home to find the warden on their doorstep. 





REFRESHING TREAT FOR A SUMMER DAY— 


d-Fashioned Shortcake 


For a summertime dessert, nothing quite equals that old favorite, fresh fruit short- 
cake. While strawberry shortcake is perhaps the best known and most popular, peaches, 
blueberries, and other fruits that come into season during the hot-weather months make 
equally flavorful shortcake. Traditional basis for this delicious dessert is tender, 
crusty biscuit, baked as a single large cake. Here is an easy, time-tested recipe: 


BAKING POWDER BISCUIT 


2 cups cake flour, or 1% cups 3 tsp. baking powder 
all-purpose flour 3 to 6 tbsp. butter 

1 tsp. salt % to % cup milk 
Sift flour before measuring, and resift with salt and baking powder into mixing bowl. Cut 
shortening into dry ingredients with a pastry blender or two knives until mixture is like coarse 
cornmeal. Add milk, stirring quickly until dough leaves side of bowl and can be formed into 
a ball. Turn out on a lightly floured surface and knead dough with the “heel” of the hand 
half a dozen times. Roll or pat to about half an inch thick. Place in greased pie pan and bake 
10 to 12 minutes in a 425-degree (F.) oven. At serving time, turn out cake on plate and care- 
fully split it into two layers, using a sharp knife. Spread bottom layer with softened butter, 
and add fruit as described below. 


Strawberry shortcake: Wash and hull berries, and save out some of the best berries to put on 
top of the shortcake. Mash the rest of the berries and sweeten to taste (about one cup sugar 
to a quart of berries). A little water may be added, if desired, to make more juice. For extra 
flavor, let the sugared berries stand about an hour. At serving time, cover bottom layer of cake 
with the crushed berries, along with some whipped heavy cream (sweetened with sugar and 
a little vanilla). Add the top layer of the cake and cover with more berries and whipped cream. 
Garnish with about a dozen whole berries. Peach shortcake: Peel and slice ripe peaches. (To 
help prevent discoloration, dip slices in pineapple juice or orange juice.) Sweeten to taste 
(about one tablespoon sugar to one peach), and set in refrigerator for an hour. At serving time, 
add to cake in the same way as described above for strawberry shortcake, topping with freshly 
cut peach slices. Blueberry shortcake: Wash and stem berries. Separate about one-third or 
one-quarter of the berries, crush them and mix with sugar (about one-third cup sugar to one 
pint berries). Let sweetened berries stand an hour. At serving time, mix the whole berries with 
the mashed ones, and prepare shortcake as described above. Garnish top with a sprinkling of 
whole berries. (Blackberry shortcake can be made in the same manner.) 
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HISTORIAN BRUCE CATTON— 


‘Star Reporter 


Letters from correspondents throughout the U.S. come to Catton by hundreds. 
He frequently receives old diaries, newspapers, letters, and other records that 
shed new light on people and events in the Civil War. Even after 100 years, 
significant. long-lost documents still turn up in old desks and attic trunks. 





of a Century-Old Conilict 


In recent years Americans have shown a steadily increasing 
interest in the Civil War, an interest that is reaching a climax 
in these centennial years of the great conflict of 1861-65. Much 
of this enthusiasm may have been stimulated by the writings 
of historian Bruce Catton, author of numerous books and 
magazine articles on the Civil War and generally regarded as 
the nation’s most distinguished chronicler of that period. 
Catton has the gift of making events in the century-old war 
come alive—as if they happened only yesterday. History as he 
writes it seems like an eye-witness account, as fresh as a re- 
porter’s story in today’s newspaper. This talent comes natur- 
ally to Catton—he is a former newspaperman. He says, “I’m 
simply a newspaperman who discovered that writing history is 
precisely the same as writing for newspapers—you want to 
make somebody who wasn’t there understand what happened.” 
Catton’s interest in the Civil War is lifelong. It began when he 
was a boy in Petoskey, Michigan, 50-odd years ago, and lis- 
tened to the old men of the town, all war veterans, talk about 
their experiences as soldiers. Through the years he continued 
his study of the war, reading everything he could find. In 1950 
he published his first book about the Civil War, Mr. Lincoln’s 
Army. It won praise from critics, historians, and military men, 
and became a best-seller, as were the books that later came 
from his pen. (One of them, A Stillness at Appomattox, won 
the 1954 Pulitzer Prize for history.) Catton’s most recent 
volume is The American Heritage Picture History of the Civil 
War, for which he wrote the narrative. While Bruce Catton has *. 
spent his life accumulating facts about the Civil War, he col- 
lects few artifacts. In the picture at the left he is shown in his 


mid-Manhattan office holding one of only two relics he keeps 
SX 


there, a Union belt buckle (the other is a shell fragment). SS 
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Senior editor of American Heritage, hard-cover, bi-monthly magazine of U.S. his- Documenting new book, Catton checks illustration of ship involved in 
tory, Catton listens as associate editor Robert Reynolds discusses manuscript Civil War. He is now completing work on a three-volume Centennial 
proposed for the publication, Catton does most of his writing in this small, un- History of the Civil War (the first volume will be published in the 
imposing office, arriving early in the morning and working until late evening. fall) and is also writing a multi-volume biography of U.S. Grant. 





Setting the stage for initial phase of battle, five 
members of club place Union troops at left (east) 
and Confederate soldiers at right. White building 
is the Dunker Church, a hotly contested land- 
mark on the battlefield. Hagerstown Turnpike, 
route of approach for General Hooker’s Federal 
troops, runs across the table. Mats represent corn- 
field and pasture, scenes of savage fighting. East 
Wood is represented by dead tree in the fore- 
ground. (Although the field at Antietam was 
wooded, club members set the table top bare of 
trees, to permit easier movement of troops.) 


CLUB MEMBERS RE-FIGHT 


Antietam on a lable lop 


Confederate battery (foreground) fires on Union lines. (Red marker indicates 
artillery impact area. When battle is fought according to club rules, anyone 
in impact area is declared a casualty. Rules do not apply here, as battle 
was staged as it actually happened.) Early fighting was centered north- 
east of Sharpsburg. Hooker enjoyed early success, but Hood counter- 
attacked to push Union soldiers north to Miller farm (to left front of 
Confederate position pictured here). Here, the Federals rallied, tore Hood’s 
Texans apart with canister, and moved forward to East Wood and 
Dunker Church. When the Confederate left flank held once again, the battle 
died out in the sector, as both sides were too battered to continue fight. 


co 


Close-in fighting brought troops face-to-face, and bayonets were put to 
use, since there was no time for reloading. Artillery, firing at close 
range, took a heavy toll of both sides. Time and again the out- 
numbered Confederates repulsed Union attacks, and time and again 
Union forces closed ranks and continued attacking. Final action in 
this sector (Lee’s left flank) took place about nine a.m., when 
the Union’s General Suniner committed his corps to action. His 
lead division marched straight into fire from Jeb Stuart’s horse 
artillery, and then into cross-fire from other Confederate units. 
Sumner’s troops were routed, and the action shifted to Lee’s center. 





In February 1956, FRIENDS pictured a table-top battle be- 
tween troops commanded by Napoleon and Wellington. The 
battle was staged by amateur “generals,” members of a club 


of miniature-soldier collectors who meet once a month in Los 
Angeles to hold a battle atop a table. Usually, a “war game” 
is played according to a rigid set of rules developed by club 


members, with troop movements dependent upon the roll of 


23,500. Much was at stake at Antietam. A Confederate vic- 
tory in the border state of Maryland would enable General 
Robert E. Lee to invade the North, and would perhaps 
encourage foreign intervention. A victory by the troops com- 
manded by General George McClellan would mean destruc- 
tion of the Army of Northern Virginia. Tactically, the battle 
ended in a draw. Strategically, however, the outcome was 


of great importance to the North, as Lee was forced to forgo 
his first effort to invade the North. In the action pictured 
here, the battle was fought on Lee’s left flank, where Mc- 


dice—and_ strategy employed by opposing commanders. 
When FRIENDS recently revisited the club headquarters, 
however, the members staged the battle of Antietam (also 
known as the battle of Sharpsburg) for readers of the mag- Clellan threw his “Sunday punch” of three army corps at 
the Confederates. Such famous commanders as “Fighting 


Joe” Hooker, Edwin Jackson, Jeb 


Stuart, and A. P. Hill had leading roles in the vicious fight- 


azine, exactly as it happened 99 years ago. (The first phase 
of the three-stage battle is re-enacted in the photographs on Sumner, “Stonewall” 
these pages. All soldiers and pieces of equipment shown were 
ing, and such insignificant landmarks and terrain features as 
the Dunker Church, East Wood, and Farmer Miller’s corn- 


field were soon to become scenes of horror for soldiers on 


made by the members.) Fought along the banks of Antietam 
Creek near the small village of Sharpsburg. Maryland, on 
September 17, 1862, 


battle of the Civil War, with a combined casualty total of 


Antietam was the bloodiest one-day 
the field and familiar names to historians of the Civil War. 


General Lee (on brown horse), Stonewall Jackson 
(at right of Lee), and other members of Lee’s staff 
receive report from a messenger in churchyard. 
Lee, with nearly 40,000 troops, was outnumbered 
by McClellan, with 87,000. Although Lee wasn’t 
defeated tactically at Antietam, his army had lost 
its initiative and was too battered to continue its 
first invasion north of the Potomac River. The 
battle was a turning point in favor of the North. 








Ball game, in which 14-year-old Ellen Head 
(pictured here) tries her hand at both 
batting and fielding, was played on 

sidewalk in front of her Detroit home. 


AS YOU CAN PLAINLY SEE, 


Baseball Is Not Her Game 


Give a girl a bat or a glove and 
she will demonstrate that she 
can play ball as well as any boy 
her age—for about 10 minutes 
... then her enthusiasm 
begins to wane, her thoughts 
turn to activities of more 
sustained (and more ladylike ) 
interest—for example, pajama 
parties, long telephone talks 
with friends, new phonograph 


records, picnics—and, as our 


pictures show, any similarity 


between her actions and those 
of a boy playing a game of 


ball is purely coincidental 





THESE PICTURES BY CHEVROLET OWNERS SHOW 


Calm Water and Raging Sea 


The ever-changing moods of water provide count- 
less picture-taking opportunities for the alert 
5 NERS cty cameraman. These photographs taken by Chevro- 


™ SS 


i - ay e Ge let owners colorfully illustrate the violent changes 


that come about when a tranquil surf becomes a 
raging torrent at the whim of the wind, when 
gentle combers build into rushing waves that 
break like thunderclaps on the shore, when the 
mirror-like surface of a blue lake suddenly be- 
comes speckled with whitecaps. If you are the 
owner of a Chevrolet and have photographs— 
color or black and white—that you'd like to see 
published in FRIENDS, see page 31 for details. 
Spectacular sunburst announcing the end of a storm off Oregon’s Cape 


Lookout was pictured by Alec L. Bull of Princeton, Idaho, while 
he and his son were searching the beach for Japanese fishing floats. 
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Gently rolling surf of blue Atlantic Ocean, lapping against pink sands of a Bermuda beach, was photographed by Melvin A. Stier of Staten Island, New York. 
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Breakers crashing on offshore rocks were 
pictured at sunrise near Santa Monica 
by Leo G. Kerr of LaHabra, California. 


on 


Destruction Bay, named for the many shipwrecks that Peaceful shelter for a fleet of sailing vessels is the Thunderheads of a summer storm, building 
took place there during the gold rush, is in Kluane harbor at Manset, Maine. The photograph was up over the St. Lawrence River, were 
Lake in Canada’s Yukon Territory. The picture is taken by Victor Manzo of Clifton, New Jersey, who photographed by LeRoy Bowdish near his 
by Kathy McClain of Mount Wolf, Pennsylvania. was vacationing at nearby Bar Harbor at the time. summer cottage at Ogdensburg, New York. 


White-topped breakers roll across the Cali- 
fornia shoreline between Laguna Beach 
and Corona Del Mar in this picture by 
Betty R. Smith of Fort Worth, Texas. 
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twice a day he takes a vacation. pe ee es eine 


and making the run home at 
night, he’s the most carefree man on the street. Why should this be? In basic terms, a Corvette is little different from 
other cars. Stiffer suspension maybe, more efficient brakes, a lot more acceleration. . . . But where’s the romance, 
the excitement we talk about? Here’s where: It’s the high pitched sound of that lovely V8 engine in full song 


the feel of the sun on the back of your neck as you swing out of the parking lot and point that powerful machine 


toward home... . It’s anything you do in a Corvette, even if it might have been dull in other, lesser cars. Heck, 
Corvette people can get as much kick out of driving 


—~ ~ 
to work as some of us get from a trip to Europe! & | \ el te by C hex | olet 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 





Helmeted tank driver surveys attack zone. 


This is it—there’s no turning back now. 


Preparing for the Big Push 


The time has come to attack, and a grimly determined 


commander of a 35-ton Sherman tank stands by, 


ready to move into the thick of things. For a close look 


at his objective, and the outcome of the assault— 


Please turn the page... 
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Early-morning attack gets under way when giant tank heads into “no-man’s land” to carry out assigned mission of destruction. 





Abdo Is A One-Man Wrecking Crew 


The grim tank commander pictured on the preceding page is set 
for a mission of destruction, but no blazing guns are required. His 
is not a combat operation. The tank driver is Abdo S. Allen, an 
Oakland, California, wrecking contractor, shown in the process of 
destroying all buildings in a crowded 12-block site, to make way 
for a postal installation. The pictures on this page show how 


effective the tank is as a home wrecker. It was the “secret weapon” 


that enabled Allen to submit the low bid for the wrecking job 
{his bid was $10,000 lower than the next lowest bid, and $50, 

lower than the highest bid!). Postal officials were puzzled as to 
how Allen expected to make a profit on the job. But when they 
saw him destroy six houses in an hour and a half—a task that 
would require two days with standard equipment—they had the 
answer. Said one of Allen’s competitors: “I’m learning things!” 





how to be a happy-go-safely turnpike traveler aiways check your gas level 


before entering a pike, because fuel stops are sometimes few and far between. @ Be extra alert when 
first moving into the stream of traffic—passing takes longer on a pike, and stops are often more sudden. 
mw Keep an eye out early for speed signs and other rules of the road. @ To prevent drowsiness: make 
frequent refreshment stops; keep fresh air circulating in car; change seat position occasionally; talk, 
or listen to the radio. m Use turn signals when changing lanes, and be sure you have plenty of 
clearance for safe passing. m Anticipate your turn-off sign—the next exit may be several miles off. 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 





Lunar spacecraft, Ranger No. 1, has undivided atten- 
tion of scientists who are testing and evaluating it. 
Ranger No. 1, which is about 12 feet long and weighs 
more than 700 pounds, will make no attempt to reach 
the moon, but will explore deep into space. The ve- 
hicle is expected to have an orbital period of about 
50 days, and will plunge to destruction in the earth’s 
atmosphere on its second pass. Information gained 
from its flight will increase effectiveness of entire 
U.S. lunar program. Rangers 3, 4, and 5 will trans- 
port 300-pound capsule containing 50 pounds of in- 
struments enclosed in balsawood that will be rough- 


landed on the moon at a speed of 300 miles an hour. 





RANGER NO. 1— 


_ The ‘Bashful’ Moon Explorer 


ten 


Technician (above) polishes cells on one of the two solar panels 
that will help power the Ranger in space. The six-foot-long 
panels (each one has 4,200 cells) will rotate to catch the 
strongest rays of the sun. Assembled Ranger (below, encased 
in nose cone) is given radio-frequency tests. Since Ranger 
will be controlled by radio signals, its radio equipment must 
be protected from all interference while on earth and in space. 
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When the first spacecraft in the Ranger series is fired deep into 
space this summer, America’s lunar exploratory program will become 
impressively realistic. The series consists of five spacecraft, each 
of which will be carrying out a specific mission designed to increase 
our understanding of the moon. The Rangers were designed by the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory of the California Institute of Technology. 
Ranger No. 1 (pictured here), first to be launched. will be somewhat 
shy in the manner it goes about its exploratory mission. It will travel 
about 750,000 miles into space, then put on its brakes, so to speak, 
and soar into an elliptical orbit. In its flight it will play peek-a-boo 
with the moon while sending back valuable engineering data on the 
spacecraft itself, along with information about the interplanetary 
medium in which it travels. Ranger No. 2, being somewhat bolder. 
will attempt a close fly-by of the moon, then continue into orbit. 
Rangers 3, 4. and 5 will attempt to deposit payloads of radio and 
scientific equipment squarely on the moon. Below, Clifford I. Cum- 
mings (inset), lunar program director of the Jet Propulsion Lab- 
oratory, answers some questions about the lunar project. put by 
a FRIENDS representative. 


Is Ranger the only lunar project in prep- 

aration in the U.S. at this time? 

It is the only lunar project currently in 

the “hardware” stage (actually being 

built). 

When will the first Ranger be launched? 

We hope to launch it from Cape Canaveral, 

Florida, sometime this summer. 

What will you use as a launching vehicle? 

We'll use an Atlas-Agena B combination. 

What is the objective of the program? 

To build experience in the techniques of 

reaching the moon, operating on it, and 

returning to earth, thus increasing our understanding of the moon. 
We have read that the Ranger will be the most sophisticated space- 
craft ever propelled into space. Is this correct? 

At the time it goes. I think it will be, principally because it will 
be stabilized. It will have full-position controls to achieve stability 
in flight. By this. I mean that Ranger will not twist in flight like an 
artillery shell. but will turn only on order from earth, or to lock its 
solar panels in the direction of the sun. 

Why must lunar equipment be designed for sterilization? 

Because we do not want to start life cultures on the moon that we 
later would observe and conclude that they were native to the moon. 
Didn't the Russians land a package on the moon? 

They impacted the moon hard, with the idea that they would have 
some pieces of metal on the moon. We want to land scientific objects. 
How much prestige for America is involved in the lunar program? 
Right now, the prestige we gain from such a program is based on 
the fact that we are doing better things scientifically than the Russians. 
We're ahead in the sense that we are investigating things that are 
important, and we're getting results and sending them out to the 
scientific community. If the Russians are learning anything, they 
are not telling us. They don’t release raw data—only digested 
data. All they tell us is what conclusions they have reached. 
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3. Corvair Monza Four-Door Sedan 


Game tor any trail you ve got in mind! 


1. Lakewood 500 Station Wagon—up to 68 cubic 
feet for piling in and packing up, with 10 of 
it under its lockable hood. 

2. Greenbrier Sports Wagon—(shown with 
optional-at-extra-cost third seat) is ideal for 


You’ve probably heard how Corvair is practically a teetotaler where 
gas is concerned, and how it doesn’t cost a mountain to buy one, but 
do you know how superbly this machine handles? Of course, this 
you’ve got to experience. And what an experience it is to sample its 
precise steering, its superior rear-engine traction, its Full Coil sus- 
pension that takes the starch out of the grumpiest road. If you need outdoorsmen and family men. 

more convincing (and that’s a reasonable position), your Chevrolet 3. Monza 4-Door Sedan—fashionable newcomer 
dealer’s got a Corvair you can try. But watch out, one ride is pretty to the Corvair family (bucket-type front seats 
persuasive! ... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. optional at extra cost in this model). 


CHEVY CORVAIR com 





An Adventure With hivends 


Living on an Arctic Ice Island 


A group of trailers clustered together on a barren, four- 
by-nine-mile island of ice in the Arctic Ocean—this is 
the farthest north outpost of the United States. The 
island drifted in circles around the polar sea for many 
years, but since the spring of 1960 it has been grounded 
at a point about 80 miles northwest of Point Barrow, 
Alaska (see map, page 25), a location so isolated that it 
can be reached only by plane or by icebreaker. There, 
on the continent’s northern frontier, a volunteer group 
of half a dozen civilian scientists and about twice as 
many Air Force personnel keep an encampment operat- 
ing year round, to carry on studies of the almost-un- 
known Arctic region which may be of utmost importance 
to the nation’s future. To report the rugged life of these 
polar pioneers, photographer Morton Beebe spent sev- 
eral winter weeks on the ice island. Some of the pictures 
he took are shown here and on the next four pages. 
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Ice island station, below, consists of a dozen trailers, plus scientific installations. Sum- 
mer thaw melted snow and ice around trailers, leaving them perched on nine-foot-high 
pedestals; ladders lead to doors. At left, an observer gathering weather data sends a 
weather balloon aloft; its flight will be tracked to compute wind speed and direction. 








LIVING ON AN ARCTIC ICE ISLAND—continued 


Plastic dome of tower is cleared of frost by me- 
teorologist as he prepares to take observations. 


Weak winter sun of 


Research camp is on ice island near North Pole 


No one knows how long the ice island that holds the U.S. 
polar-research station has been in existence. It was dis- 
covered by an Air Force pilot in 1947, and its drifting 
course in the Arctic Ocean since then has been charted 
(red dotted line on map, opposite page). The island 
(named Fletcher’s Ice Island, for the commander of the 
first American expedition there, in 1952) is actually a 
giant iceberg. remnant of an ancient ice shelf that split off 


Arctic barely rises above horizon to light barren island and its coastline of pack ice that’s been wind-whipped into jagged hillocks. 


Photographer Morton Beebe, above. who 
took the pictures on these pages, has 
been to the “ends of the earth” on 
camera assignments. Before going to 
the Arctic. he spent several weeks 
with an Antarctic expedition. Dining 
room below is typical of quarters for 
men stationed at the Arctic outpost. 





from Ellesmere Island, near Greenland. Because it is 
fresh-water ice, it is colder than the salty sea and remains 
firm (it is approximately 150 feet thick). The map also 
indicates the geographical importance of the U.S. scien- 
tific station based on Fletcher’s Ice Island—note that it is 
in the region of the northern frontier between America 
and Russia. (A number of Russian research stations have 
been established on other large ice floes in the polar area.) 








LIVING ON AN ARCTIC ICE ISLAND—continued 


Globemaster plane heads for ice island 
with supplies. Smaller, ski-equipped air- 
craft also land on the island’s runway. 


Men defy Arctic weather 


Living in an isolated camp in the polar ice pack presents prob- 
lems unknown in temperate climates, but the men on Fletcher's 
Ice Island have learned to defy sub-zero weather in carrying 
on their important work. Among the civilian scientists who 
are making long-range studies that will add to our knowledge 
of the Arctic region are meteorologists, a physicist, a marine 
biologist, and an electronics expert; the military maintenance 
group includes a cook, baker, radio uperator, medical tech- 
nician, electrician, and mechanics. They are all young men, 
and they remain cheerful despite the often miserable condi- 
tions (they are rotated for a six-month tour of duty). Winter 
brings months of almost continuous darkness (in midwinter, 
the sun does not appear at all), along with heavy fogs, fero- 
cious winds, and howling blizzards. While in summer there’s 
almost no night, the midsummer melt makes the campsite 
swampy, with shallow pools everywhere. There’s one comfort 
the camp enjoys—fresh water is plentiful. A fresh-water 
stream flows across the ice; in winter it freezes, but chunks 
of the frozen river are cut off and hauled to camp on sleds. 





ps 


Brilliant aurora borealis displays are frequent in the Far North, filling the winter sky with shimmering 
streamers, curtains, and arcs of color. Man in foreground, on guard against marauding polar 
bears, is bundled in fur parka needed for protection in Arctic environment. Under it he wears 
long woolen underwear and layers of wool-nylon pants and shirts; his feet are protected from the 
cold by three or four pairs of wool socks, thick felt underboots, and Eskimo-style canvas mukluks, 





Ice cliffs—one peak is nearly 100 feet 
high—on coast of island were formed 
by varying wind patterns of Arctic re- 
gion, which whip great ice sheets into 
immense up-ended slabs. Here, some 
of the islanders explore peaks during 
a polar bear hunt. Polar bears are the 
principal menace to the station, fre- 
quently coming into the center of the 
encampment. The camp is kept lighted 
at all times of darkness, and the men 
always run between the trailers, in 
case a bear is nosing around. No one 
leaves the vicinity of the camp unless 
armed. A former camp commander 
narrowly escaped one night when a 
hungry bear started for him while he 
was outdoors. One of the camp husky 
dogs (below) came to his rescue, hold- 
ing off the bear until men with rifles 
could kill the invader. (A sport the 
men enjoy is ice-skating—but always 
with an armed guard standing by.) 


Military commander of station when these pictures were taken was Colonel 
Marshall Hassenmiller, shown with mustache whitened with frozen 
breath. At right, radio man adjusts equipment. (Short-wave broadcasts 
to ham operators in U.S. enable men to keep in touch with families.) 





tig, 


Stiff winds and temperatures of 60 below zero make checking and oper- 
ating outdoor scientific instruments a bone-chilling job. At right, husky 
sled dog, one of the camp pets, enjoys—but here interrupts—regular 


evening movie in tiny trailer theater where men relax when off-duty. 
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Scouting sites for filming was done by movie director Cafe de fa Paix, probably the most famous of all meet- 
Vincente Minnelli on a bicycle, which made it easy _ ing places in Paris, became an important “set.” Here, 
for him to stop and study each location and its possi- sidewalk tables are occupied by Glenn Ford (as the 
bilities as a setting or background for a movie scene. hero, Julio Desnoyers) and a group of movie extras. 
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Cafe and tobacconist’s shop near bridge, Pont de l’Archeveche, over the Seine River, 
is the setting for a secret rendezvous in the unfolding intrigues of the film’s plot. KX 
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Museum housing French art of impressionistic period Opera house and square in front of it, sometimes called Notre Dame Cathedral towers in background 
is opened to movie cameras, lights, and microphones the Times Square of Paris, is peopled with men of scene being filmed on one of Paris’ many 
for the first time for filming scene in which Charles in German uniforms for a scene. The sight made bridges. Police diverted traffic to another 
Boyer appears as Marcelo Desnoyers, Julio’s father. | Frenchmen wince, even though it was make-believe. bridge while movie-makers shot the scene. 


When All Paris Was A Movie Set 


Movie actors and crews filming new version 


of The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse used 


Paris’ historic buildings as stage sets and 


actual street sounds as “background music” 


Paris. often described as the most beautiful of all cities, plays 
a major role in M-G-M’s new production of the best-selling novel. 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. This famous story of the 
bitterness of war, which was published in 1918, is set principally 
in France during World War I, and was first made into a movie. 
starring Rudolph Valentino. in 1921. For the new film version, the 
period has been changed to the time of the Nazi occupation of Paris 
during World War II. Since it would be an enormous and perhaps 
impossible task to re-create the atmosphere and beauty of Paris on 
a studio set. the film’s director, Vincente Minnelli. decided to 
go on location. For three months, the cast and crew moved through 
the avenues, bistros, metro stations, and historic buildings of 
Paris, re-enacting the occupation and bringing the script to life. 
In the process, the film-makers pictured much of the city as back- 
ground scenes. The cameras focused, for example, on Glenn Ford 
(in the starring role of Julio) as he mingled with German officers in 
the chic Cafe La Martinique. They worked in the artists’ quarter 
of Montmartre, in the students’ sector of St. Germain, and at the 
Palace of Versailles. The movie-makers also ran the risk of offend- 
ing Frenchmen by re-enacting and filming the march of German 
troops through the Arc de Triomphe. In a final touch of realism, 
the noises heard in Paris streets were recorded on the sound track. 


Outdoor table at the Cafe Cassette is used as set for a meeting of 
performers Ford and Yvette Mimieux in their roles as brother and 
sister. She plays an outspoken French patriot. While he seems to 
be a playboy, he is actually a leader in the resistance movement. 





Half Dome, towering 8,852 feet 
in the center of Yosemite, is 
seen here from Glacier Point. 


FEW TOURISTS SEE 


The Back Ha 
ot 


f Dome 


\ million vacationists visit Yosemite National Park 
in California each year and view with admiration such 
famous landmarks as El Capitan, the park’s seven 
waterfalls, and Mariposa Grove. Another popular at- 
traction is Half Dome (above), a bare rock whose miss- 
ing half was ground away by ancient glaciers. At left. 
FRIENDS pictures the back side of Half Dome—a side 
few visitors ever see—and the steel cable-and-post 
“stairway” that climbs the slope. The cables, installed 
in 1920, replaced the original rope guide lines strung 


by mountain-climber George C. Anderson in 1875. 


Camper, preparing to stay overnight on the treeless, 17- 
acre roof of Half Dome, builds a windbreak of stones. 





**FRIENDS"' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
‘yo by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director: 


Retired Chevrolet dealer Art Nims of Canton, Ohio, 
has collected more than 200 autographed baseball 
bats from major league players since 1937. A few 
years ago he sent 30 bats with 3,000 autographs to the 
Baseball Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, New York. Art 
got most of his signatures at spring training camps. 
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Wartenbee of Stockholm, South Dakota, 
has five sons, but no daughters. Her hobby? Making 
doll clothes! During the last 23 years, many little 
girls in Stockholm have received gifts of beautiful 
doll clothes from Mrs. Wartenbee, who says that a 
happy smile from a little girl is sufficient reward. 


Making hats is a hobby that provides hours of enjoy- 
ment for Mrs. J. Y. Ferry of Brigham City, Utah, who 
feels that every well-dressed woman needs a hat to 
complete her outfit. Mrs. Ferry, who made more than 
100 hats during a recent two-year sewing bee, was a 
hobby winner at a Brigham City Peach Day celebration. 








PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Werner Wolff—Black Star. 4-5, Bernice 
Clark. 6-7, Bob Smallman. 8-9, Arthur Schatz— 
Photography U.S.A. 10-l1, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 
12-13, Joe Clark. 17-18, Don W. Jones. 20-21, 
Lou Jacobs, Jr. 28, Andre Ostier (top, right); 
David Bolton (ai/ others). 29, David Bolton. 30, 
George Ballis. 











FRIENDS marks the centen- 
nial of the Civil War with the 
cover picture, taken by Bob 
Smallman at the West Point 
Museum, and with two stories 
(pages 8-9 and 10-11). War 
mementos on the cover include 
a model of a Federal cannon, 
a forage cap worn by a New 
York general, a Union drum, 
and the sword of a Confeder- 
ate officer. The poster, used to 
recruit soldiers who had travel 
in mind a century ago, reads, 
“Ho! For the Sunny South.” 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO "FRIENDS" 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 


pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company. with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 











D. Reed, business manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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Building a Better Community is Your Chevrolet Dealer’s Business. 


NOW YOU SEE THEM... OW VOU mont (nicks and scratches, that is) 


Ever notice how some people seem 
to have a knack of keeping their 
Chevy fresh and young looking? 
There's actually no secret to it. All it 
takes is an occasional washing, a 
quick chrome and body polishing 
once in a blue moon, plus timely 
touch-up of those little nicks and 
scratches that make any car look 
older than its years. 

Your Chevy dealer can set you up (at 
surprisingly low cost) with everything 
you need to give your car an easy 


do-it-yourself beauty treatment right 
in your own back yard: New Acry-Mel 
Combination Hand Polish and Cleaner, 
Special Chrome Polish with built-in 
cleaner, Spray-on White Wall Tire 
Cleaner and Spray Touch-up Paint. 
These are all genuine GM mainte- 
nance products—made especially for 
Chevrolets—so you know they are 


right for your car. 
Ask your dealer Vcurvno.er | 
about them today. 


were wait 
CLEAN t 


Your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear how you enjoy Friends. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 


to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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